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1 hese creations are certainly on the very verge of 
legitimate licence and good taste in Art; still the display 
of a highly accomplished workmanship atones, to a cer- 
tain degree, for the deficiency in a purely aesthetic point 
of view, and the non-conformity of purpose. For with 
an admirable precision and finish, every feather, and the 
most minute details, are cut out of the hard material, and 
wrought with handsome gold mountings. This incon- 
gruity in form and purpose may partly at least be ac- 
counted for by its having a precedent in the Antique, 
where heads of animals, etc., were also used for drinking 
vessels ; but the fact that only very few specimens of 
this kind are preserved entire in our modern art-col- 
lections, the wings especially which were affixed to the 
lid being generally broken off, shows how very in- 
judicious in conception and inappropriate for use these 
productions were. 

Still more objectionable than these are certainly 
representations of other animal types, such as elephants, 
etc., carrying an enamelled tower on their backs, used 
for inkstands, or other fancy-articles, e. g., ships in full 
sailing tackle, made out of the same refractory material. 
The brothers Sarrachi are pointed out by their con- 
temporaries as particularly skilled in the manufacture 
of such extravagances. They give a significant hint 
of the erroneous tendency to which this branch of art 
is inclined, and how, in its downward course, it may 
degenerate into mannerism and vagary. Witness the 
subsequent period, in which the principles of true Art 
were forsaken, and all fitness and beauty of form sacri- 
ficed to odd fancy and arbitrary caprice, then at the 
height of fashion. They mark the decline of crystal- 
manufacture of that age, soon also to be followed by that 
of the Fine Arts in Italy. 



* See p. 145 ante. 
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Nevertheless, with the Uffizi Gallery and the Pitti 
Palace at Florence, this country is in possession of the 
most remarkable and beautiful collections of crystals (e. g.", 
Valerio's celebrated casket of Pope Clement VII, etc.); 
while also France, England, Germany, and Austria have, 
in their art-collections, stored up immense numbers of 
rich treasures of this kind. Besides Francis I, already 
mentioned as having given the impulse for the intro- 
duction of this manufacture, it was especially Rodolph II, 
the highly refined, artistic prince of the house of Habs- 
burg who, by his invitation of Italian goldsmiths and 
lapidaries to his court at Prague, founded a school for 
the exercise of these arts in Bohemia. 

It is a remarkable incident in the realm of Art, that 
the Useful Arts, more than others, hold their ground 
against degeneracy, producing, long after the decline of 
high Art, Architecture, and Sculpture, works of the former 
purer stamp. Indeed a certain dogged perseverance is 
innate to the more inert and sober trade, and it requires 
some effort to induce it to leave the well-used path for 
a new track. Itsgood j old ways and customs are a pro-' 
tectibn against -a rapid depravation of taste, and by the 
mediation of the Useful Arts the transition of styles be- 
comes less abrupt; for they furnish, while other Arts are 
already launched in a new direction, excellent and even 
superior works in the old style. 

Indeed in this comparatively later period (1576-1612) 
innumerable works of great perfection were produced which 
may rank in beauty of composition and finish of work- 
manship with those of the earlier Italian masters. If 
works of Italian origin are often superior to others, the 
reason must be sought in the circumstance that Italian 
Renaissance in general shows all the fascinating charm 
and unblemished purity of an original style. 

To the collecting mania of Rodolph II Austria owes her 
great profusion in such works of Art, displayed especially 
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in the Vienna Schatzkammer and Antikencabinet, although 
many of the most remarkable specimens have found their 
way into other countries. Not less rich is also the Am- 
oraser Gallery, founded by Archduke Ferdinand (ob. 1595), 
amongst the treasures of which must be mentioned a 
drinking cup, 18 in. high, which surpasses in magnifi- 
cence and costliness erverything else of the kind. Made 
for Duke Charles V of Burgundy it is also of great in- 
terest on account of its comparatively very early date. 
The principal feature of its ornamentation consists in the 
monogram of two C facing each other. Other splendid* 
pieces of this collection are a tazza, with satyrs arranged 
into handles, and a decanter with enamelled neck with 
the emblems of the zodiac engraved upon it. Of these and 
many more objects of inestimable value the rather scanty 
show in the histoire du travail of last year's Paris ex- 
hibition could give but a very incomplete idea. * 

Most of these productions are of Prague workman- 
ship ; still Nuremberg and Augsburg, for a long time the 
centres of German Industrial Art were both highly renow- 
ned for their goldsmiths and crystal manufacturers. Howe- 
ver considerable in number and skilled in their art, the 
names of the artists are now unknown and forgotten ; very 
seldom only, by some good fortune, some one or other 
is still preserved; thus, a very large vessel, seventeenth 
century work of the Vienna collection, bears the name 
of the Italian Tortori. 

Still handsome works were furnished during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries up to which time 
we' can follow the development of this art. But glass- 
manufacture, which in Bohemia especially was extensively 
cultivated, could not but supplant crystalcutting ; not 
however without imparting a new character to the for- 
mer; for in opposition to the Venetian glass-work,, where 
form and finish are due to the art and • skill of the 
glass-blower, the Bohemian process realized these by the 
grinding and cutting of the glass, thus laying the foun- 
dation of the school of Bohemian glasscutters, which is 
not entirely extinct even now. 

The International Exhibitions have given the im- 
pulse to very laudable efforts for drawing forth treasures 
of crystal-manufacture stored up hitherto in museums, 
and for making use of them in modern glass-manufacture. 
England especially, guided by solid studies of. the An- 
tique and Renaissance, has made astonishing progress in 
this art. 

Nevertheless one great, fundamental error, frequently 
apparent in recent productions, must be pointed out, which, 
while mastering the technical difficulties, sets aside the 
nature and typical character of the material, and offends 
particularly by the display of color and gilding, and by 
the employment of opaque glass. Those masterworks of 
the Eenaissance, the crystal vessels of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, ajford a rich profusion of simple 



* The Austrian Museum for Art and Industry has published 
some magnificent specimens by way of photography. A rich series 
of very accurate designs of the most remarkable crystals has been 
prepared during the last few years by the same institute for another 
intended publication. 



and beautiful motives, by an earnest study of which the 
regeneration and improvement of this art,, of absolute 
necessity if truth and perfection in a technical as well 
as purely artistic point of view are to be attained, can 
ultimately be accomplished. 
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These beautiful crystal vessels, just recommended as 
models for glass-manufacture and pottery, are not less 
interesting to the goldsmith. Independant of their im- 
portance as subjects for direct imitation or better sug- 
gestion, he finds in their decoration and mounting the 
application of the manifold processes of enamelling, pre- 
cious stones, gilding of different hues, excellent com- 
binations of mat and high polish, and sees all the ele- 
ments and decorative features of his Art represented 
which play so prominent a part in modern jewellery. 

The necessity of improvement is very obvious in this 
branch of the goldsmith's art; for nowhere do we meet 
so much which encroaches on the dictates of common 
sense and true art as here, where ignorance of the 
standard principles of style is associated with a melan- 
choly poverty of invention. How vastly different is the 
tendency of modern taste from that predominant during 
the age of pure Renaissance! Like the uncivilized, we 
have rejoiced until lately, nay we do so even now, at the 
sight of solid masses of brilliant gold, however clumsy 
in form, in which generally some pearls or precious 
stones are set without regard to arrangement and ele- 
gance of form. The treacherous brilliancy of the gold, 
so dangerous to true beauty of form, is applied with a 
lavish hand, instead of being blended or deadened, and 
seeking the effect more in contrast than in its high 
polish. Hardly any attempt is made to impart to the 
object the stamp of Art, by enamel, niello, or engraving. 
The last great exhibition furnished indeed some successful 
attempts to introduce enamel work, and although the 
mode of execution and application is not all that can 
be desired, we may hail this progress with great satis- 
faction. 

: Besides the colored enamel, two other varieties of 
the same may be discerned to have found their way into 
modern jewellery. The one is suggested by Eastern Art, 
and is; in its nature and origin, the type of surface-deco- 
ration. It is either champleve or cloisonne, showing a 
variety of floral ornament which, bordered by delicate 
gold-lines, and the magnificent display of colors peculiar 
to them, produces the most fascinating effect. English 
and French bronze manufacturers and jewellers already 
apply Eastern enamel with great success, although subject 
to the blame of being far too unscrupulous in distin- 
guishing the different periods of style, and too forgetful 
of the necessary harmony between the decoration of the 
vessel, and its form. 

The chief reason of this, is to be sought in the fact, 
that Eastern Art furnishes far too few ornamental motives 
for the plastic features of the vessel, such as handles, 
spouts etc., in which it is far behind other styles. 
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The other chief variety of enamel-work, based on 
Italian Renaissance on account of its great advantage of 
commanding an exuberant richness of the pictorial and 
plastic elements, is restricted in so far as its delicate 
creations require the execution in precious metals, in 
order to do justice to the full extent of its beauty. It 
is acknowledged that the email en basse tattle or trans- 
parent embossed enamel, highly flourishing during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, lent great artistic value 
to all goldsmith work of that time, and led altogether to 
the most remarkable productions in this Art. The origin 
of transparent enamel must be sought in Italy, and ac- 
cording to Vasari's opinion, almost universally admitted, 
the Silver Altar in Arezzo by Niccola and Giovanni Pisano 
is supposed to be the first important creation in this 
style. Florence was soon the most renowned seat of gold- 
smithery, the records of which begin with the names of 
such artists as Michael Angelo di Viviano, Cesarino Rosetti, 
Francesco Salimbene, etc., and which finds its apogee 
with Cellini, and the Milanese Caradosso. 

The manufacture of email en basse tattle consists 
principally in a thin coating of finely moulded relief-work 
with vitreous colors; both Vasari and Cellini have trans- 
mitted the description of this process to us, the latter 
not without urgent demand for the employment of the 
graver to the exclusion of the puncheon or hammer. The 
most brilliant scale of tints, especially deep blue, green 
and brown is at the disposition of the artist, and being 
transparent on silverground, they show the most fiery 
brilliancy. Red demands indeed a layer of gold if it is to 
produce that gorgeous effect which Cellini requires of his 
smalto roggio. The splendour of this color, the chief ele- 
ment of which is chloride of gold, surpasses everything in 
beauty, for which reason it was used pre-eminently for 
enamel ornamentation in the Renaissance period, to which 
it owes its invention, Antiquity not being acquainted with 
its preparation. We find light cobalt-blue, white, yellow- 
green, a rather dull violet and black amongst opaque 
colors most frequently used. In good productions the 
very necessary precaution, to coat only small surfaces, 
zones or lines, is especially observed when translucid 
vitreous enamel is simultaneously employed. 



The share of work allotted to the goldsmith and 
enameller in the manufacture of these crystal vessels, 
consists in mounting and connecting the several pieces, 
but especially in the ornamentation of spout, handle, and 
foot. Almost always the horizontal mouldings and bands 
are decorated with opaque enamel, now bead-rolls in gold 
and blue, now screw-like enrichments in gold on white, 
or in large dimensions black on gold, being employed. 

The borders on the circular or elliptical foot of some 
cups or tazzse show only translucid vitreous enamel of high 
brilliancy of color, designed with great artistic taste; 
thus we see black scroll-work with splendid buds and 
flowers, interspersed with exotic birds, butterflies, or all 
sorts of animal types, e. g., grass-hoppers, flies and snails. 
The brilliant colors in which these fantastic compositions 
are executed cover, gracefully variegated, the bodies of 
the animals, which are generally green, and the ground- 
color slightly hatched or scored, producing the effect of 
delicate shading or modelling, while the wings, varying 
in blue and red color, are edged and separated by very 
thin gold lines, and the beaks and claws remain black. 
Butterflies receive frequently a deep, magnificent yellow, 
beautifully contrasting with the dead gold tint. Where 
there are great flat surfaces to be decorated, the flowing 
scroll-work is often distributed all over the space, or 
flowers, mostly pinks, are playfully scattered upon it. 
But a certain regularity is still observed, as in the lid of 
a cup of the Florentine collection, which ranks amongst 
the best specimens of the kind. There even the smallest 
space, e. g., the small round plates on the inside of the 
lid and foot of the vessel, serving for the fixture of the 
connecting screw, are enriched so charmingly in com- 
position and workmanship, that they might directly serve 
as motives for brooches. 

Other decorative features are festoons, wreaths of 
fruit, and drapery, such as the grotesque taste used to 
indulge in. To the latter however must be often ascribed 
uncomely and inappropriate elements such as volutes 
twisted into a rigbt angle , wrought into highly con- 
ventional vegetable ornament. 

(The conclusion in our next.) 



